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ADVERTISEMENT. 


M.! Bookſeller kids fail me m a 
Second Edition of the following Charge, is 9 


for, I avail myſelf of the opportunity of ſubj oining 


in an AprENDI, for the benefit of my future Candi- 


dates for Orders, and my younger Clergy, two articles 


from a former publication of mine. One of theſe, 


in its original form, contains a liſt only of books, 
with which I expect my Candidates to be acquaint- 
ed at their examination; but is now conſiderably 


enlarged, and extended to the recommendation of 


ſuch other works as I conceive will be uſeful to them 
in arranging, and proſecuting, their Theological ſtudies. 


4 


; 
| 


| 
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= | ADVERTISEMENT. 
In making this ſelection, J have endeavoured, as 
much as poſſible, to unite convenience with utility 
by offering them, to vrhom theſe recommendations 
- principally addreſſed, ſuch books as might not 
only ſave them the difficulty and hazard of ſelection, 


but ſet ſome bounds to their literary expences; 


and at the ſame time be as * uſeful 85 
as I could e nt 


REVEREND BRETHREN, 


Taz commencement of my paſtoral duties in this 
dioceſe I enter upon with a ſolicitude proportioned to their 
extent and importance; proportioned to my gratitude for his 
Majeſty's goodneſs, and to my anxiety not to diſcredit his un- 


ſolicited a ppointment. 


The Jocal circumſtances of my ſtation preſent to my wiſhes, | 
| (I will add, to my hopes) a variety of views, which include the 
intereſts of Religion, Morality, and Literature, in this Dioceſe ; 
and which it would be the. happineſs of my life to realize. I 
will, on my part, negle& no practicable means of advancing 
theſe valuable intereſts. To my Clergy, however, I muſt look 
for concurrence in the purſuit and execution of my wiſhes. On 
their unreſerved communication I muſt depend for much of that 
local information which! 1s indiſpenſible to thoſe objects which I 
have in contemplation. I am aware that ſome of my public 
queries, as well as others which I may have propoſed to you in 
the courſe of this day, may ſeem minute, and of little apparent 


utility. I ſhould be ſorry not to remove ſo unfavourable an 
13 A impreſſion 
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e 


— 


impreſſion, as your confidence in my intentions is neceſſary to 
the ſucceſs of my enquiries: and I beg to aſſure thoſe who may 
not at once enter into. my views, that the minuteſt of my 


queries has not only its particular uſe, but its relative connec- | 


tion, with thoſe means, which I am ſolicitous to employ for the 
8 8880 b of the . 


1. In faledting boy fubj efts, which, on the preſent occaſion, I 
think it incumbent on me to recommend to your attention, 
there is one which is rendered prominent by the circumſtances 


of the day, and intereſting by the duty which we owe to the 


Chief Guardian of the public tranquillity; I mean the conſidera- 
tion of his Maj eſty's late gracious proclamation ; of the occur- 
rences which gave riſe to it; and of the concern which you have 
in it, as Civil Magiſtrates, or Miniſters of Religion. As the 
happineſs and proſperity of a people depend on peace, and order, 
and obedience to the laws, it is the duty of every good citizen 


do co-operate with all lawful means which may beſt preſerve 


theſe ineſtimable bleſſings. In proportion to their value, all 
ſeditious writings and practices, which (by attempting to excite 
diſcontents among the people, and diſaffection to the ſubſiſting 
government) tend to endanger the good order and tranquillity 


of the community, ought to be diſcountenanced and reſiſted by 
every friend to his country. 


1 


The bleſlings of peace and proſperity, which diſtinguiſh this 


country from the other nations of Europe, as much as the pre- 
ſent day from former periods in its own hiſtory, it might have 
been expected, would have precluded all grounds of diſcontent. 
Yet this has been the moment choſen by our domeſtic and foreign 
enemies, for their attempts to raiſe ideal jealouſies in the minds 
of the people, to alienate their affections from the laws and con- 


ſtitution of their country, to depreciate and vilify the principles 


Z on which the Revolution was eſtabliſhed ; and, in ſhort, to de- 
prive all national experience of its authority, and all political 
: knowledge of the ſtability of tried and approved principles. 


Sagacious and penetrating obſervers had watched the progreſs of . 
the ſecret machinations employed for theſe purpoſes; they had 


ſounded the alarm againſt their probable effects; they had openly 


© denounced theſe conſpiracies againſt the public peace and wel- | 
fare: but the people at large, conſcious of the general national 


proſperity, and the ſecurity of their rights, were inſenſible to 
theſe early admonitions ; they were deaf to remonſtrances of 
Which they felt not the neceſſity. Encouraged by the public 
acquieſcence, and the total revulſion of all political forms and 


principles in a neighbouring kingdom, our innovators openly 


avowed the moſt antimonarchical ſentiments, indulged in the 
moſt invidious admiration of ſyſtems ſubverſive of their own 
government, hazarded the moſt groundleſs projects, and built 


kheir 
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their theories, not on the bali of experience, but the viſions of 
experiment. N 


| We was the ſignal of innovation; reform, the impoſing 
habit, which violence and felf-intereſt often aſſume to effect 
their objects. It is much to be lamented, that good principles 

ſhould be capable of being perverted to pernicious purpoſes : XR 
becauſe the ſame a& which repels a miſchievous meaſure, ap- 
pears to reject the principle on which it was founded. No- 
thing can be more ſalutary in itſelf than the principle of reform. 
The happy Conſtitution which we poſſeſs has gradually grown 
to its preſent ſymmetry and beauty from a ſucceſſion of reforms. 
The glorious Revolution itſelf was but a reform; it gave the 
people no new rights; it introduced no new political principles; 
but it preſented the people with a more regular digeſt of their 
rights than they before poſſeſſed; and ſecured them, by repoſing 
the adminiſtration and protection of them in a family, whoſe 


Princes have uniformly made the happineſs of the people ne 
rable from their own. : 


But this i kt may be injudiciouſly applied ; it 
may be partially directed, or unſeaſonably urged. It may be 
applied on merely ſpecul ative and impracticable veiws ; it may 
be applied for alteration, without the means of amendment; 
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by: 1 


for the alteration of external forms, without any improve- 
ment in principle: it may be applied for the profeſſed pur- 


poſe of ſerving the cauſe of the people, without the means of 
adding to the ſtock of liberty any one ſubſtantial right which 
they do not now poſſeſs; or any ſecurity for their rights which 
the preſent laws have not amply provided: it may be directed 


not to the good of the community, but to the intereſts of a ſmall 
| part « of it; it may be urged at unſeaſonable junctures, 8 


concurrence of foreign and domeſtic circumſtances may render 
highly unfit for hazarding great and eſſential changes in the 


conſtitutional order of things. The moſt virtuous intentions 
require the concurrent fitneſs of place and ſeaſon. They ought 


too to have a clear and definite object of reform. A ſpirit of in- 


definite reform is pregnant with an infinity of miſchief; it ex- 


poſes the public mind to dangerous impreſſions; it promotes 


diſaffection to the ſubſiſting government; it tends to encourage 


tumult and diſorder; and often degenerates from the wiſh to 


reform and improve to a mere love of change and innovation. 


Reſtleſs and ſeditious ſpirits watch theſe occaſions; they fall 
into the ranks of virtuous but inconſiderate reformers; they 
foment their zeal, accelerate their ardour, and impel them to ex- 


tremes, which they never foreſaw nor intended. It is thus that 


the pureſt patriofalm. is often duped into meaſures very inconſiſtent 
with 


IP 001 


' : * 


with its own views. Their ſecret inſtigators, while they aſſume + - _ 


the impoſing appearances of diſintereſted patriotiſm, betray their 


ſelfiſh purpoſes by that diſguſting vanity which ſets at defiance 
all conſtituted forms, all eſtabliſhed principles, all acknowledged 


authorities, all permanent rights and obligations. To repreſs 
theſe pernicious principles and wicked practices, little more was 
wanting than to recall the attention of the people to the ſub- 


ſtantial bleſſings which they ny under the eſtabliſned con- 
nee 


Farticular offences againſt ſociety and civil government, while 


they are confined to the efforts of individuals, though they may | 


deſerve the correction of civil puniſhment, will not warrant any 
extraordinary exertion of the executive authority. But 'when 
ſeditious offences, inſtead of being puniſhed, are publicly coun- 
tenanced, defended, and held forth as ſubjects of public thanks 
and praiſe ; when ſeditious principles begin to inſinuate them- 
ſelves into any degree of public approbation, and to be formed 
into habits of public ſentiment; then it concerns the chief ma- 
giſtrate, who ſupports the executive authority, to provide againſt 
the conſequences which might follow from neglect. The exer- 
tion of the executive authority becomes neceſſary in proportion 
to the forbearance on one hand, and the conſequent audacity on 
the other: and the moſt effectual exertion of this authority is to 


„„ „ 


ES 333 
direct the current of vos opinion againſt the writings which” 


were intended to corrupt it. If this be done, though the writings 


themſelves ſhould not be totally ſuppreſſed, though they ſhould | 
be ſo artfully worded as to eſcape the rigour of the law, yet they 


will exiſt, not as objects of public apprehenſion, but as monu- 
ments of impotent effrontery. 


Accordingly, the firſt magiſtrate of the kingdom, and the chief 


guardian of the public peace, has exerted his duty and authority 


to rouſe the people from their ſupine tolerance of theſe proj ects 
of political empiriciſm, and to warn them againſt the gradual ' 
and imperceptible influence of ſuch unchecked licentiouſneſs. 


The experience of the meaſure has fully proved its wiſdom. This 


moſt ſeaſonable interpoſition of the executive authority has united 
the public voice and ſentiment in the moſt unequivocal declara- 
tions of attachment to the conſtitution of this country in its 


preſent form : it has drawn from the affections of the people 
a deciſive proof, that obſure hand-bills, and ſeditious adver- 


tiſements, are not the organs of public ſentiment ; 1t has 


cemented an union, which is an effectual refutation of the 


jealouſies and diſcontents attempted to be raiſed by wicked and 
ſeditious writings ; and has formed a ſecurity againſt the alarms 


which the bold and licentious tone of theſe writings might have 
created 


For 


— 
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For fo timely and effectual an inſtance of his Majeſty's paternal 


ſolicitude for the peace and happineſs of his people, the thanks 


of all orders of men are juſtly due. But if any of his ſubjects 
are more eſpecially bound to teſtify their grateful acknowledge- 
ments on this occaſion, they are thoſe who unite in their capa- 


cities the duties of Chriſtian Citizen and Chriſtian Miniſter. 


# ; % 


The beſt expreſſion, indeed, of our gratitude will be to pro- 


mote, as far as in us lies, and in our reſpective ſtations, the im- 
portant objects of his Majeſty's proclamation, by inculcating 
thoſe principles of peace and public order, on which our national 


happineſs depends; and by diſcountenancing thoſe impracticable 
theories, which tend to alienate the affections of our fellow- 


citizens from the laws and conſtitution of their country; by 


impreſſing on their minds that a conſtitution is not a liſt of im- 
practicable data, or a capricious expreſſion of the public will, 
but a ſyſtem of conſtituted. laws and eſtabliſhed rights; that 
_ ſtability is the protecting principle of all law and government ; 
that rights, whether political or civil, without permanency, are 


no rights, but the ſport of accident, caprice, or violence. 


II. As inſtability in our 3 laws would create diſaffec- 
tion to the fundamental principle of civil union, which they 


embrace, ſo inſtability 3 in our religious laws would tend to the 
: | diſhonour 


| ($8 ] 
| diſhonour of the eſſential doctrines of religion, which they pro- 
tect. Among other propoſed objects of innovation in our laws, 


there is one which cannot have eſcaped your obſervation, but 


which I recall to your attention, becauſe it more immediately 


concerns you as Miniſters of religion: I mean the propoſal made, 


in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, for repealing the ſtatutes which 


were enacted for protecting the fundamental doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity from blaſphemy and corruption. As the ſubject, in all 


views, is of great national importance, I ſhall ſubmit to you 
ſuch reaſons as appear to me concluſive, that the laws in queſtion 


are entitled to the national ſupport which is given them, both 


on grounds of political right and religious duty. 


In the firſt place, the nation at large approves thoſe laws, and 


believes the doctrines which they protect to be eſſential to Chriſ- 


tianity. It judges thoſe laws alſo to be neceſſary to the very 
exiſtence of that eſtabliſhment which ſupports the national 
religion, and which the nation has wiſely made an eſſential part 
of the conſtitution. As a reaſon for their repeal, the laws 


are charged with perſecution; yet they reſtrain no man's private 
ſentiments; they pretend to no controul over the mind; they 
preſcribe no other limit to public profeſſions, but ſuch as is 
equally calculated to promote peace and charity among all 
parties; ſuch as was due to the national religion, and to the 
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honour of Gov and | tis Revelation; by diſcountenancing che 
rancour of uncharitable aſperities, by forbiddin g the indecency 


| of ſcandalous: invectives againſt the national chu rch, and the 
| 3 of n and nn 


If it ſhould be ſaid, that the laws bare ini We to 

their object, becauſe they have not prevented the forbidden in- 
vectives and blaſphemy, the objection is too comprehenſive to 
be of any force; for it applies equally to all laws, and aſſerts no 
more than that the beſt laws are not ſufficient for the total ſup- 
preſſion of crimes and miſdemeanours. If it ſnould be urged, 
that theſe laws are inſufficient, becauſe they are ſometimes vio- 

lated with impunity; becauſe ſome individuals are found hardy 
enough to dare their rigour, and the cenſure of public opinion; 

it proves the lenity of the magiſtrate, and defeats the charge of 
perſecution. | 


As the inefficiency of civil proviſions, for the honour and pre- 
| ſervation of religion, does not appear from the mere exiſtence | 
of public offences againſt them; their efficacy on the contrary is 
evinced by that general adherence to them; their juſtice and 
utility, by the hiſtory of all . as well as the particular 
experience of this country. CR Rooney 


? —— ; 7 ; . : 40 
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Religion, in all ages and countries, has been protected by law, 


| becauſe the laws are inſufficient to ſecure the peace and happi- 
neſs of ſociety without religion. Some. of the | moſt intereſting 
duties of ſociety reſt on obligations independent of all civil 


authority; and even the motives to civil obedience derive their 
force, in conſcientious and enlightened minds, more from theſe 
primary ſanctions, and the concurrence of public opinion, than 


from the terror of civil puniſhment. The laws therefore, in 
protecting religion, add to their own authority and efficacy; . 


while they repay, in part, * ſervice which they owe. 


The kts of uſeful n reſtraints, and nadie is often 


imperfectly known till they are loſt. While they exiſt, their 


ſilent operation, their certain but imperceptible influence, are 
conſidered as inefficacy. To inattentive obſervers the removal 
of the taliſman alone can demonſtrate its virtue. It requires no 
great knowledge of mankind to know, that the conduct of in- 
dividuals, and ſo of the great aggregate of ſociety, is influenced 


(even in important points, where only the individual is ulti- 
mately concerned) by public opinion and general concurrence. 


While laws, which regard ſuch intereſts, exiſt, men act habitu- 
ally, and, as it were, inſenſibly, under the influence of their 
authority. But remove the laws, and the charm is diſſolved. 
The individual recovers his natural right of ruining thoſe ulti- 
| mate 
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mate and beſt intereſts, which his civil duty has Fae? him to 
conſult. It is thus that reſtraints on the exerciſe of ſelfiſh con- 
duct, and the profeſſion of private ſentiments , are among thoſe 
wholeſome means of culture, which reſtrain the pernicious exu- 
berancies of nature, and diſtin guiſh the citizen from the ſavage. 
This is more remarkably true with reſpect to religion (whoſe 
ultimate obligations and intereſts are ſo remote) than in any 

other caſe. Vou have only to recollect the hiſtory of the laſt 
century for full proofs of the innumerable extravagancies and 
impieties of that inte] lectual licentiouſneſs, which originates in 
the unreſtrained latitude of profeſſing and propagating private 
opinions on the ſubject of religion; and for the ampleſt atteſta- 


tion to the wiſdom of ſecuring the ſtability of — by the 
proviſions of civil authority. 


„ 2 2 
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III. kene which have in their principle the ſanction of all 
ages, and the experience of our own country, ought to be faith- 
fully ſeconded and ſupported by thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to 
teach the doctrines which the laws protect. What the Chriſtian 
magiſtrate has guarded by the law's external ſanction, it is the 
Chriſtian miniſter's duty to expound, to illuſtrate, to defend, 


with all the talents which Gop has beſtowed on him, for the 
. his flock. 35 : 


'The 
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| The doctrines which you are thus bound, by your duty to God, 
to the laws of your country, and the engagements of your pro- 
feſſion, to inculcate and maintain, have been of late years too 
much neglected: as if doctrines of faith were ſubordinate parts 
of Chriſtianity. Vet, all that diſtinguiſhes Chiſtianity from 
other religions is doctrinal: a Chriſtian's hopes and conſolations, 
=_ obligations and motives, are doctrinal points; the very means 
and end of his ſalvation, the main objects of his moſt earneſt 
- contention, are all the points of faith and doctrine. Diveſt then 
Chriſtianity of its faith and doctrines, and you deſpoil it of all 
that is peculiar to it in its motives, its conſolations, its ſanctions 
and its duties. You diveſt it of all that made Revelation neceſ- 
fary : you reduce it to the cold and inefficient ſubſtance of what 
is called philoſophy ; that philoſophy which has of late years 
 ſhewn itſelf not the friend of religion, learning, and civil order, 
but of anarchy, conceit, and atheiſm : you reduce it to the ob- 
ſcure glimmering of human knowledge; that knowledge which 
the firſt and greateſt of the ancient philoſophers. confeſſed to be 
totally inſufficient to ſatisfy the doubts and ſolicitude of an en- 
quiring mind ; and looked forward with a kind of prophetic 
exultation to the period when Divine Providence, in compaſſion 
to the weakneſs of our nature, ſhould enlighten mankind by that 
revelation of himſelf which modern philoſophers reject. 


IV. As 


0 WF: 
IV. As dcin of faith a are ſo important a part of a Chriſtian 


Miniſter 8 duty, 1 it concerns him to guard himſelf againſt the 
cauſes which have operated to their negle&. One cauſe has 


been, the ſuppoſed unfitneſs of ſuch ſubjects for general inſtrue- 


tion, eſpecially of the poor and uneducated.” We cannot have 
a better rule for the examination of this queſtion, than St. 
Paul's paſtoral directions for the conduct of the Miniſtry. And 
for this purpoſe, there is a circumſtance of great conſequence in 

2-6 thoſe directions which merits your attention; and that is, that 

the Apoſtle makes no diſtinction between learned and unlearned 

Chriſtians. He does not preſcribe different ſubjects for different 
orders of Chriſtians, but he conſiders all, in themſelves, as liable 
to condemnation; all therefore requiring the ſame atonement, 
all to be juſtified by the ſame ſacrifice, and, conſequently rl in- 
tereſted 3 in the large doftrines. - 


Children, an atiedocated e are, 1 falpedt, dealt un- 
fairly: by, when they are ſuppoſed incapable of underſtanding 
the doctrines of faith. I doubt not but both one and the other 

underſtand more than we give them credit for, and much more 
than they can explain. They underſtand the doctrines as far 
as they are taught, or they can be underſtood by human com- 
prehenſion: that is, as ſimple propoſitions of Gop's word, un- 
embarraſſed by the difficulties of ſpeculation, and the oppoſitions 


of 
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of ſeience falſely fo called. But whatever our doubts of their 
capacity may be, the injunction is clear and poſitive, that to 
them the goſpel ſhould be preached. But what is this goſpel ? 
What thoſe good-tidings which the poor are to have preached 
to them? Not mere precepts of morality.” The moral law 
holds out the ſtrict alternatives of good and evil, of reward and 
. puniſhment.” But human nature is incapable of perfect duty; 
and the moral law ſupplies no means of remedying the defects 
of our nature, and of ſatisfying the demands of divine juſtice. 
The good-tidings are the hopes and conſolations which are of- 
fered by the new covenant, and reſt on the ſatisfaction made for 
us, not by ourſelves, but by our Redeemer. To preach the 
goſpel, therefore, is to preach the doctrines of ſatisfaction by the 
death of Chriſt; that is, the doctrines of atonement and redemp- 
tion: and to preach them to the poor, is to preach them to the 


eee from which they have been often ſtudiouſly 
e | 
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Xi 1 cauſe of the neglect of thoſe doctrines has been the 
improper uſe made of them by enthuſiaſts. This indeed, though 
a very powerful, and, perhaps, a natural cauſe, does not deſerve 
the name of a reaſon. It is that ſpecies of prejudice, againſt 
the uſe of any thing on account of its abuſe, which frequently 
chides men, * all ſubjects, i into oppoſite ee \ KithuGalde 

had 
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had perverted the doctrines of 1 they had made belief in 
their Saviour, and reliance on his atonement, alone neceſſary to 
ſalvation; they had profeſſed principles which were calculated 
to diſſolve the bonds of ſociety, and releaſe men from all their 
ſocial and civil duties. The doctrines, therefore, which were 
ſuppoſed to be productive of ſuch effects, were diſcredited, in 
order to reſtore the duties of morality to their proper efficacy. : 
The conſequence was, what might have been expected, morality 
and faith were almoſt as much ſeparated as if they were incom- 
patible and excluſive of each other. The Rationaliſt adopted 
an oppoſite doctrine to the Enthuſiaſt; and moral works were 
held out as alone neceſſary to ſalvation. The concluſifh was 
founded on a common fallacy, that where one extreme is wrong 
the oppoſite muſt be right. Yet this is, in truth, an error, at 
leaſt as unſcriptural, and of as N magnitude as the other. 


The ſcriptures declare faith and moral works to be each of 
them neceſſary to ſalvation :, to inculcate therefore the ſufficiency 
of faith without moral works, or of moral works without faith, 
are pernicious hereſies, which a good Chriſtian - miniſter will | 
exert his beſt powers to counteract. It ſhould be his buſineſs 
ſo to combine them in his paſtoral inſtructions, as to render the 
two duties ſources of improvement to each other. He ſhould 
animate the deſponding Chriſtian, who confronts the ſeverity of 

| | | „„ the 
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the law with his own imperfections, by thoſe encouraging mo- 
tives to repentance and amendment, and thoſe ſure hopes of ſal- 
vation, which are preſented to him in the covenant of grace: he 


ſhould endeavour to infuſe a life and energy, and fincerity, into 


the faith of others, by inculcating thoſe active and indiſpenſible 
duties demanded by the covenant of works. + 


| ng The two branches of the Chrittien law, included in the 
duties of faith and works, being, as was obſerved, of univerſal 
importance, cannot either of them be excluded by a miniſter of 


the church of England from parochial inſtruction, without ma- 
nifeſt injury to his people. But though ſubjects of univerſal im- 


portance ſhould be univerſally taught, yet the mode of inſtrue- 


tion may vary with local and other circumſtances. 


For the ſake of giving a definite form to what I have to pro- 


Poſe on the ſubject of religious inſtruction, I ſhall confine my- 


ſelf, for the preſent, to the conſideration of ſuch pariſhes whoſe 
inhabitants have not had the ſuperior advantages of education. 


The mode of inſtruction, which lies moſt open to a miniſter's 
choice and diſcernment, is that of ſermons. In this there are 
three principal obj ects for his attention, the ſabject, the language, 


and the form of inſtruction. Of the two great branches of the 


- | Chriſtian 
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4 Chriſtian law, bn which the ſubjects may be drawn, I "FP : 


endeavoured to ſhew, that in the firſt there is little room for 
ſelection, becauſe the ſeveral duties of faith and hope are in all 


places equally neceſſary and ſeaſonable. The duties of morality 


in the ſecond branch of the ſame law afford greater variety. 
Local circumſtances. will frequently render particular ſubjects 
of admonition, or recommendation, more ſuited to one place 


than another; and the ſame leſſons, which are founded on events 
and cuſtoms that paſs under the miniſter's own eye, will give a 


life and efficacy to his inſtructions very different from general 


and unappropriate reflections. This is one of the circumſtances 
which renders a minifter's reſidence in his pariſh of ſo much 
_ conſequence to his pariſhioners, becauſe ſo conducive to their 
ſpiritual improvement. 


All controverted dale have ſometimes been conſidered as 


improper ſubjects for parochial inſtruction. But I have before 


ſhewn that the illuſtration of controverted ſubjects forms an in- 
diſpenſible part of a miniſter's duty to his people, and to his 
profeſſion: for the controverted points include the great and diſ- 


tinguiſhing articles of our faith, which St. Paul has enjoined 


you to hold faſt, and to teach, and, where occaſion requires, 
carneſtly to contend for. But though controverted ſubjects 
cannot be declined by a miniſter without the deſertion of his 


1 
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duty, the controverſial diſcuſſion of them, in a ſermon, may and 
ought. A detail of the perverſe diſputings and objections of 
the enemies of our faith, would not edify, but confound, an un- 
| learned congregation ; and the difficulties would, perhaps, leave 
an impreſſion on their minds not conducive to their f aith, air 
Www" or their charity. 


{Ys As 1 to the lan guage of parochial diſcourſes, perſpicuity is 
indiſputably their firſt requiſite. To the attaintment of this 
indiſpenſible quality, nothing more is wanting than ſimpli- 
city in the terms, and conciſeneſs in the periods. Indeed, the 
obſcurity of oral inſtruction ariſes much more from length of 
periods, and want of method, than from the uſe of unfamiliar - 
terms, if they are correct. But I forbear entering on a ſubject 
which has been ſo often and ſo copiouſly handled. I will only 
add, that the beſt choſen ſubjects, and the juſteſt language, re- 
quire for their proper effect the aid of an earneſt and affectionate 
manner of delivery, which is the natural reſult of a warm ſenſe 

of duty, and of habitual intercourſe with your 1 | 


3- On the form i inſtruction, hl I ann as the third 
object of the preacher's attention, I am the more ſolicitous of 
propoſiny g my ſentiments, becauſe it appears to be ſuſceptible of 
very advanta * W ; and has been, J think, leſs 

attended 
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attended to in expreſs treatiſes on the eloquence of the pulpit. 
As all diſcourſes from the pulpit are profeſſedly comments on 
the ſcriptures, they ought to be made as conducive as poſſible to 
the illuſtration of the ſcriptures Without this neceſſary con- 
nection between the text and the comment, the text, whatever 
merit the diſcourſe may have of judicious application, and able 
: compoſition, will appear to be ſubſervient to the comment, in- 
ſtead of the comment's being ſo to the text. The inconvenience 
which belon gs, more or leſs, to all continued diſcourſes on one 
text, would be avoided by detailing and expounding in ſermons 
ſucceſlive portions of ſcripture in the form of paraphraſe and 
illuſtration. There would be many advantages in this mode of 


- communicating inſtruction to the congregation. 


. It would enable the miniſter to give them a regular and 
complete interpretation of the word of Gop. Such a connected | 
expoſition of ſcripture would exhibit a comprehenſive view of 
Gopv's diſpenſations, and the moſt awful evidences of his pro- 
vidence; the livelieſt lineaments of virtue and vice, and the moſt 


impreſſive evidences of the divine origin of our religion, and the 
authenticity of the ſcriptures. 


4. To thoſe whoſe u deſerve to be ed Who 
3 are too poor to buy v written comments on the ſcriptures, or too 
| occupied 
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Wente! to rudy them, this from of of intrs ion would be hi _ 
beneficial. 


{7 180 Abbitivr advantage would be, the union of the doctrines 
of morality and faith. When theſe ſubjects are detached from 
each other, as they too frequently are, and often muſt be in con- 

tinued diſcourſes on one text, the mind of an inattentive or un- : 
practiſed hearer is too apt to be deceived into an opinion that 
they are independent and excluſive of each other. The form of 


expoſition which I recommend, would in a great degree prevent 
the pernicious conſequences which have expoſed unlearned and 
inexperienced perſons to the partial and artful miſrepreſen- 
_ tations of Socinians and Freethinkers, as well as the errors of 
enthuſiaſts. | 


4thly. May I add, as another reaſon, that the variety would in- 

tereſt the attention of the hearers. To excite an intereſt on any 
ſubject is the moſt difficult, as well as the moſt powerful means 
of inſtruction. To excite it by the very variety which ſcripture 
itſelf preſents, would be to conſult the pleaſure of the hearer 
without the ſacrifice of method; it would be capable of perfect 
ſucceſs, for it would be to ſecure the moſt deſirable end Wy the 


moſt legitimate and appropriate means. | 


5thly, 
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thy. No or wack this form of inſtruction exclude the higher 
_ graces of compoſition, The religious and moral 1 nj junctions of 
the goſpel, interſperſed as they are with the moſt intereſtin g facts 
and parables, afford the happieſt opportunities of addreſſing, in 
their turn, the reaſon, the imagination, and the affections; 
and of exemplifying in the fulleſt manner the directions of 
St. Paul, © to be inſtant in Laion, out of ſeaſon; to reprove, 
_ rebule . 0 


Next to the — of the ſcriptures, eſpecially of the New 
Teſtament, I would recommend, as ſubjects from the pulpit, the 
ſeveral parts of the Liturgy. The order, the conriection, the 
import of its offices, would ſupply ample materials for uſeful 
admonition; and the illuſtration of their beauty and propriety 
would, to the warmth of devotion, add a rectitude of feeling, 
and enable the hearers to pray both with the heart and the. un- 
e b 


VI. Fevin hit I have obſerved in different parts of this 4. 
dreſs, on ſome of the duties of a pariſh miniſter, it is eaſy to 
collect, that his office is of no trivial conſequence to ſociety. In- 
deed, there cannot be imagined a more important function. His 

ſituation is diſtinguiſhed by the moſt intereſting duties, which 
may render him by turns the teacher, the adviſer, . the friend, 

. | the 
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the guardian of his f The faithful laws 4 of his dies 
will inſure reſpect; and the reſidence, the habitual intercourſe 
which that fidelity implies, will add affection to his character. 


A reſponſibility for the intellectual improvement, the ſpiritual 
welfare, the eternal intereſt, of his people, is a very awful con- 
ſideration. To direct the unformed and ingenuous perceptions 
of the young; to reanimate the dormant ſenſibilities of the old; 
and to preſent to all ages and conditions ſuch a picture of truth, 
as may warn them againſt the deceitfulneſs of this world, and 
prepare them effectually for another; are objects ſufficient to 
employ the ableſt talents, and to intereſt the beſt feelings of our 
nature. An office, which- poſſeſſes ſo many means of public 
ſervice, I need not add, requires for the due diſcharge of 1 it, pro- 


portionate qualifications. 


As I have nothing ſo much at heart as the good of my 
clergy, which ought ever to be inſeparable from the good of 
their people, I ſhall confine the remainder of this addreſs to 
a view of ſuch clerical qualifications as are neceſſary to the 
profeſſional duty and credit of the one, and the ſpiritual im- 
provement and intereſt of the other, Such a view will be uſeful 
to future candidates for orders in this dioceſe; and wall enable 
them to form a juſter conception of the ugh office to which 

they 


CEE 
they aſpire, than pets their ordinary ſtudies wool! lead E 
them to. 


The previous requiſites for the due diſcharge of any office are, 
a quick ſenſe of duty, an exact knowledge of NE duties, 
and true ideas of the neceſſary mae 


A knowledge of requiſite duties wink be very in ſufficient 
without the neceſſary qualifications ; and to both of them ſhould 
be added a quick ſenſe of duty, and feeling for profeſſional charac- 
ter: The clerical duties are diſtinctly marked in that admirable 
ſummary which is contained in the ordin ation ſervice : a ſervice 
which I cannot too ſtrongly recommend to the frequent peruſal 
and ſerious reflection of every candidate for the * 


For the Stage of theſe duties the aan n 
are both moral and literary. Piety, integrity of character, and 
purity of manners, are requiſite for one claſs of duties: a know- 
ledge of the evidences of Chriſtianity, the truth of its diſtin- 
guiſhing doctrines, and of the authenticity of its records; and a 
competent acquaintance with the learned languages, eſpecially 


with that in which Chriſtianity was firſt cchivered to the world, 
is neceſſary for the other. 


For 
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For the moral qualifications of candidates I muſt ruſt, in a 
great meaſure, to the repreſentations of my beneficed clergy; and 
ſhall truſt with confidence, that a regard for the credit of the 
order will prevent the influence of ill-placed tenderneſs. For 
the literary qualifications the candidate muſt himſelf anſwer. 1 
ſhall therefore, for his ſake, be more explicit on this part of his 
qualifications, becauſe I am anxious, not only to prevent ex- 
cuſes for defective preparation, but alſo to convince him, that 
what I expect from him at his examination is the leaſt that he 
ought to know; and that want of preparation is owing not ſo 
much to want of competent abilities (which is indeed a diſ- 
qualification for any office) or to difficulty in the means of pre- 
paration, as to want of reflection, and of a juſt conception of the 
office for which he is a candidate. | 


I have conſulted the convenience of my candidates by publiſh- 
ing for their uſe a detail of what is expected from them in ex- 
amination; and I hope I have facilitated the means of preparation 
by ſpecifying all that is then expected. The exerciſes there 
pointed out are the humbleſt fruits of a regular education. The 
Latin is intended as a trial of the candidate's grammatical know- 
ledge, and a proof that he is not unprepared, in the common 
elements of literature, for a learned profeſſion. By the Engliſh 
exerciſe he 1s Expected to ſhew himſelf not unable, from an 

2M ignorance 
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ignorance of his oyn language, to perform that part of his 
parochial duties which is included in the preaching and expound- 
ing of Gop's word. The reading there ſpecified (from which the 


principles of his religion, and a knowledge of his profeſſion, are 


to be derived, and of which he is to give an account in his ex- 
amination) is no more than the neceſſary qualification of him 
whoſe buſineſs it is to teach what it is every man's concern to 
know: it is no more than the qualification which ought to diſ- 
tinguiſh the teacher from his people: no more than is ſufficient 
to enable him to have ready a reaſon for the religion which he 

profeſſes; and to contend, if occaſions preſent themſelves, earneſtly 

and effectually for the faith, which every Chriſtian miniſter by 
his profeſſion undertakes to defend. | 


A candidate for orders ſhould conſider proficiency in profeſ- 
ſional attainments as a point of honour and virtuous diſtinction ; 

yet not ſo much 'to excel others, as himſelf ; not fo much 
for emulation as ſelf-improvement, and a means of qualifying 
him to do all the good of which his profeſſion is ſuſceptible. 
Without a competent ſhare of learning, and of ſacred knowledge, 
acquired by the diligent ſtudy of God's word, he deprives himſelf 


bol half the means of doing his duty. He ſhould eſteem inſuffi- 


ciency 1n pt -ofeſſional knowledge as more degrading to a teacher, 
even in the eyes of- the world, than poverty. He ſhould remem- 


ber, 
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ber, that his order was once the ſole depoſitary of learning; ; and 
the recollection ſhould ſtimulate him to add to his reſources 
rather than diminiſh them; and to keep pace with the intellectual 
improvement of the world, by an accumulation of profeſſional 
attainments. He ſhould eſteem all attainments, however bril- 
liant, however otherwiſe uſeful, which are not ſtrictly profeſ- 
ſional, as ſecondary and ſubſervient accompliſhments. He ſhould 
conſider them with a conſcientious circumſpection, and watch 
the motions of his own mind, leſt in the fondneſs of his heart, 
and the partiality of ſelf-ſatisfa&tion, he ſhould ſuffer thoſe 
ſecondary objects to depreſs 1 in his eſtimation the value of his 
7 and primary concerns. 


As a general rule to try the application of his ſtudies to his 
future deſtination, he ſhould reflect what his profeſſion is, and 
how it may be beſt employed. He ſhould look upon the profeſ- 

on, for which he is preparing himſelf, as the profeſſion of do- 
yo good, of religious and moral good. He will then eſteem 
that ſituation in which he can do moſt good, preferable to all 
others: and he will be ſure, that, if he is duly qualified for his 
profeſſion, he will do moſt good within the ſphere of his own 
duties. He ſhould know, that he-will be bound by duty and by 
conſcience, in all his purſuits, to conſult not only the credit of 
| himſelf, but the reſpectability of his order; and that his people 
5 will 


. 1} 
will have great and ſerious claims on him as their teacher and 
example. With this impreſſion on his mind, he will think the 
diligent employment of his time in profeſſional ſtudies a very | 
convenient as well as creditable means of detaching him from 
unclerical and unbecoming engagements ; and that the extent of 


thoſe means will depend much on his previous habits, his ſtudies, 
and his acquirements . * ; 


* 

After ſuch confideritions and inducements, can it be neceſſary 
to add, that when he thinks of preparation for orders, he ſhould 
compare with his expected qualifications the length of time 
employed in his education; and eſpecially the time ſubſequent to 


the uſual term of ſchool education, whether employed in aca- 
demical or domeſtic ſtudies. 


Upon the whole it may be concluded, that a candidate for 
orders, who has a juſt conception of the clerical office, and a 
Proper feeling for profeſſional credit, will not ſuffer himſelf to 
be unqualified in literary or religious knowledge for an office, 
for which a long courſe of education ſhould have prepared him; 
he will not conſider any ſecondary acquirements as a compenſa- 
tion for profeſſional deficiency; and will think any diſpenſation 
from requiſite qualifications as not leſs diſcreditable to himſelf 

than to his order : he will eſteem ſecular employments as im- 


proper 


1 


proper paſſports to a religious office; and will not allow himſelf 


to be inſtrumental to a reproach, that his order ſhould ever be a 


refuge for diſappointmemt, extravagance, or adventure. 


The topics, Reverend Brethren, to which I have called your 


attention, and which have carried this addreſs to a length which 


I hope you will think their importance demanded, are of fo 


general and important a concern, that I have taken this, the 


earlieſt, opportunity of ſubmitting to you my ſentiments ; and 
they are ſuch as I hope will convince you of the intereſt I feel 
in your profeſſional character, and the ſucceſs of your parochial 
duties. You perceive that I have purpoſely declined all ſuch 
local ſubjects as require longer experience on my part, and the 
aſſiſtance of that information, which it was the object of my 


_ circular papers, aided by the communications of this day, to 


collect. I have no doubt that I ſhall, on all occaſions, obtain 
from you the information which it concerns me to poſſeſs; 
and I wiſh you to be perſuaded that I ſhall be ſtudjous to em- 
ploy it in ſuch a manner, as may beſt enable me to diſcharge 
my duty, and to promote your credit and welfare. 


I» 
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DiR : CTIONS relative to the papers and enlargements which are- to 
Do preſented to the Biſhop, for obtaining orders; li as 10 a cure, 
: and inſtitution to. a benefice; and, alſo, relative to the legal 
requifites ſubſequent to the b 


ME 

WHAT is expected from Candidates for orders at their examination ; 

together with a lift of fuch books as Ps recommended for the 
proſecution and arrangement of their theological ſtudies. 


APPE NDIX. 


No. I. 


Dinzcrions relating 4 OrDess, Inerrrorions, and Ltczxces 


in the 18 of Durham. 


DECO TIOxS with reſpect fo ORDERS, 


TRE Papers which the candidate muſt ſend to the Biſhop are, 


1: A SIGNIFICATION of his name and place of abode, with that 


of the neareſt poſt town, and of his intention to offer himſelf for 


me holy order of Deacon or r Prieſt. 


2, A RO ens of his good life and behaviaur for tlie 


three laſt years, from his college; or, if he is not of either Uni- 


verſity, from three beneficed Clergymen, according to the form 


here ſubjoined; to be counterſigned (if they are not of this Dio- 
ceſe) by the Biſhop of the Dioceſe wherein they are beneficed. 


3. A CERTIFICATE of his age from the regiſter-· book, under 
my 
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the form here ſubjoined. 


[338] 


| the hands of the Miniſter and Churchy /ardens of the e pariſh where 
he was born. | 9 


4. A CERTIFICATE, if educated at either of the Univerſities, 
of his having attended the Divinity Lectures of the Regius 
Profeſſor at Oxford; or of the Norriſian Profeſſor at erde 


5. A SUFFICIENT Title; which muſt be either a preſentation 
to ſome Living in this Dioceſe, or a nomination to ſome Cure 


therein, according to the form here ſubjoined; and in the latter 


caſe, accompanied with a letter from the Incumbent to the Biſhop, 


aſſigning his reaſons for wanting a Curate. 


6. Ir the Candidate is not of either Univerſity, or has left it 
any conſiderable time, he is likewiſe to produce a certificate of 


publication having been made in the church of the pariſh where 
he reſides, on a Sunday, at leaſt one month before the Ordination, 


of his intention to offer himſelf for Aa e according to 


/ 


* 


a Ir the Candidate comes for Prieſt's Orders, he muſt ſend or 
bring with him his Deacon's Orders. 


8, Ip the Candidate remains on the Curacy which was his title 


for 


(290 1 
for Deacon's Orders, a letter from his Rector or Vicar, atteſting 
this, will be a ſufficient title. But if, ſince he was ordained 
Deacon, he has removed to another Cure, a freſh title in the uſual 
form is neceſſary. 


* 


FORRIS referred to in the foregoing DEO Tions. 


FoRM of a LETTER TESTIMONIAL for ORDERS. 


To the Right Reverend Father in God, SHUTE, by Divine Prov dence, 


WHEREAS our beloved in Chriſt, A. B. hath declared unto 
us his intention of offering himſelf a Candidate for the Holy 
Order of Deacons (or Prieſts) ; and for that end hath requeſted | 
of us a letter teſtimonial of his life and good behaviour; We 
therefore, whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, do teſtify that we 
have perſonally known the life and behaviour of the ſaid A. B. 
for the ſpace of three years laſt paſt, and that he hath during that 
time lived piouſly, ſoberly, and honeſtly ; applied himſelf dili- 
gently to his ſtudies ; and hath not at any time (as far as we 
know or believe) maintained in writing, or otherwiſe, any opi- 

nion 


(4 ) 


— 


nion contrary to the dort rine or difeipline of the Church of 
England. And, moreover, We do believe in our conſciences, 
that the ſaid A. B. is worthy to be admitted to the Holy Order of 
Deacon (or Prieſt). In Teſtimony whereof, we have hereunto 
ſet our hands, this day * 
. the year of our Lord 


Form of a TITLE for OzDzRs. * 


To the We Reverend Father in God, SHUTE, by Divine Provi- 
a ee Lord Biſen of Durham. 


'THESE are to ckrtity your Lordſhip, that L 4. B. Rector 
(or Vicar) of in the county of 
and your Lordſhip 8 Dioceſe of Durham, do heveby n nominate and 
* appoint C. D. to perform the office of a Curate in my Church 
505 aforeſaid, if your Lordſhip ſhall approve thereof; 
and [ do promiſe, your Lordſhip that I will allow him the yearly ſum 
of for his maintenance in the ſame, and continue 
him, with your Lordſhip 8 approbation, to officiate in my faid 
Church, either until he ſhall be provided with ſome eccleſiaſtical 
preferment, or your Lordſhip ſhall for any fault by him committed, 


5 Ti form, 0 omitting the laſt clauſe, way. be uſed for the nomination of a ſtipendiary Curate. 


think 


- „ 
think fit to remove him fromthe office aforeſaid. And I doſolemnly 
declare that I do not fraudulently give this certificate only to entitle 
the ſaid to receive Holy Orders, but with a real inten- 
tion to employ him! in my ſaid Church, according to what is be- 


fore expreſſed: as witneſs my hand this day of in 
the year of our Lord 9 


Fons of a CERTIFICATE of PUBLICATION in the CHURCH. 


WHEREAS E. F. of this pariſh, intends to offer himſelf 
a Candidate for the Holy Order of Deacons (or Prieſts) at the 
enſuing Ordination of the Lord Biſhop of Durham, at 
on the day of next ; This is to give notice, 
that if any perſon can ſhew ſufficient cauſe, juſt impediment, 
or notable crime, for which the ſaid E. F. ought not to be 
admitted to that Holy Order, he may. now declare the ſame, 
or give notice thereof to the Biſhop of Durham. 

Tux above notice was publicly read in the pariſh church of 


in the county of during the time 
of divine ſervice, on Sunday the day 9 
17 and no objections were made. 
Witneſſes, * 
. Rector. 
Vicar. 
Curate. 
| \ Churchwardens 


ld}: 


ALL theſe znfltuatt neceſſary for orders muſt be ſent. to the "i 
Biſhop at leaſt twenty days before the day of ordination; and, 
if by the poſt, in covers not. exceeding two ounces weight. If 
the papers are not ſent in time, it may be too late to cor- 


rect miſtakes, and ns Candidate will be COTE of his 
me. 


Tur Clergy of this Dioceſe are ſolemnly entreated to be very 
careful and conſcientious in ſigning teſtimonials, and not to 
conſider them as mere matters of form. They are in general 
the only means of learning the moral characters of the perſons 
concerned; and if Biſhops are miſled in ſo material a Point, 
the conſequence to religion muſt be very fatal, and the 
* of thoſe who deceive them very great. 


As ſome perſons have offered nne for Curacies who 
have never been ordained; others with falſe letters of orders ; * 
and others of immoral characters; it is moſt earneſtly recommen- 
| ded to the Clergy not to accept a Curate from another Dioceſe, 
without previouſly tranſmitting to the Biſhop of this, an au- 
thenticated teſtimonial from the Biſhop or Ordinary from 
whence he comes, and his letters of orders. 


( 43 J 
DIRECTIONS | for InsTiTUuTION. 
nie Hut 


TH E Preſentation to 5 be mans to the Wikia and left with 
him to be conſidered, 


Tas Orders of Deacon and | Prieft to be erh ibited to the 
* according to the 39th canon. 


A TESTIMONIAL of the good life and behaviour of the perſon 
preſented, according to the 39th canon, and the form here 
ſub} oined : and if he bring a teſtimonial from another Dioceſe, 
it muſt be conterſigned by the Biſhop of that Dioceſe. A 


After Inflitution. 


Ir is neceſſary for the perſon inſtituted to compound for his 
firſt fruits, at the office of Firſt Fruits in the Temple, according 
to ſtat. 26 Hen. VIII. c. 3 8 2. unleſs it be a Living that is 
diſcharged, either as 3 a Vicarage not exceeding rol. a year; 
or a Rectory not exceeding 61, 13. 4d. a year in the King's Books, 

. | | and 


gs Hh 44 1* „ 
and ſo diſcharged "M 1 Eliz. c. 4. $ 29, or as not esl rol” 
a year clear value, and ſo Oe My ſtat. 5 Anne, c. 24. 81. 


To pay the 1 at the . in the T emple, every year 
before the end of April, unleſs the living is diſcharged by the 
ſtat. 5 Anne, as being under gol. a year, clear value. 


| To carry the mandate 1 induction to hs proper officer; to 
the Archdeacon, or other perſon to whom it is directed; and 


upon induction to receive a certificate from the perſon who 
inducts. | 


To. read in the church the morning and evening prayer, and 
declare his aſſent and conſent thereto within two months after 
induction, unleſs diſpenſed with by the Ordinary upon ſome 


lawful ai 4 according to the ſtat. 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4. 
8 6. and in tha caſe within one month after the impediment. 1s 
removed. 


Axp, if it be a Benefice with Cure, to read the Thirty- nine 
Articles, in the time of divine ſervice, with a declaration of his 
unfeigned aſſent thereto, within two months after induction, by 
ſtat. 13 and 14 Car. II. but by ſtat. 23 Geo. II. c. 28. if the 


3 hirty- 


2 


1 
Thirty-nine Articles are read at the time of reading the morn- 
ing and evening prayer, it is ſufficient. 

To make in the church during divine ſervice, within three 
months after inſtitution, the declaration that he will conform 
to the liturgy of the church of England, as it is now by law 
eſtabliſhed ; and to read the Biſhop's certificate of having made 


and ſubſcribed it, unleſs diſpenſed with; (i. e.) any diſpenſation 


granted with reſpect to reading the morning and evening prayer, 


will, by ſtat. 23 Geo. II. extend to the declaration of con- 


formity. 


To take the oaths within ſix months after inſtitution, either 
in one of the courts, in Weſtminſter Hall, or at the General 
Quarter Seſſions of the county, city, or place, where he ſhall 


reſide. 


CERTIFICATE of InducTION. © 


WE whoſe : names are underyw ritten do hereby certify and de- 
clare, that A. B. Rector of C. within the Dioceſe of D. in 
the county of E. was in the preſence of us inducted into the 
actual and corporal poſſeſſion of the church of C. aforeſaid, 
as. Mm with all the rights, profits, and appurtenances thereunto 


. = belonging, 


— — 4 


41 
belonging, by F. 6. Rector of H. on te 
day of in the year of our 1 


by virtue of certain mandatory letters under the hand and ſeal 


of nmihop of | lor J. K. 
Archdeacon of L. in the ſaid Dioceſe] and directed to all and 
ſingular the Clerks, &c. &c. And all this we promiſe to teſ- 
tify upon our oaths, if at any time we ſhall be lawfully there- 


unto required. In witneſs whereof we have hereunto ſet our . 
hands, this. day of 


our Lord 


in the year of 


CERTIFICATE of Rok read the Common PRAYER, made the Dr- 
CLARATION, Sc. Se. 


We whoſe names are underwritten do hereby certify and de- 
cl are, that A. B. Rector of C. within the Dioceſe of D. and coun- | 
ty of E. did, on the day of 
in the year of our Lord 3 being the Lord's day, 
read in his pariſh church aforeſaid, openty, publicly, and ſolemnly, 
the morning and evening prayers appointed to be read by and 


according to the book entitled, The Book of Common 


Prayer, and Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and other rites 
e and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the uſe of the 


Church | 


E# 


* Church of England, together with the Pſalter or Pſalms of 


e David, pointed as they are to be ſung or ſaid in Churches ; 


te and the Form and Manner of making, ordaining, and conſe- 0 


0 crating of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons,“ at the time 


thereby appointed; and after ſuch reading thereof did openly and 
publicly, before the congregation there aſſembled, declare his un- 
feigned aſſent and conſent to the uſe of all things therein con- 


tained and preſcribed in theſe words following: I A. B. do 
here declare my unfeigned aſſent and conſent to all and every 


ee thing contained and preſcribed in and by the book entitled 


e The Book of Common Prayer, and Adminiſtration of the 


__ «© Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
« according to the uſe of the Church of England, together with 


8 


= S 


the Pfalter or Pſalms of David, pointed as they are to be ſung 
or ſaid in Churches; and the Form or Manner of making, 
« ordaining, and conſecrating of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons ;” 
Alſo that he did publicly and openly on the day and in the year 
aforeſaid [if it be done on the ſame day; but if it be done on any 


£ 


AQ 


other day, then the ſame muſt be ſet forth accordingly, or it may 
be certified ſeparately in a ſeparate certificate] in the pariſh 
church aforeſaid, in the preſence of the congregation then aſſem- 


bled, in the time of divine ſervice, read a certificate under the 


hand and ſeal of the Right Rev. Father in God the Lord Biſhop 
of Durham, in theſe words following (here inſert the very words of 
1 5 the 
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the Certi gate) and immediately after the reading thereof, at the 


ſame time, and in the ſame place, the congregation aforeſaid 
being then and there preſent, did read the declaration or ac- 


| knowledgment contained in the faid certificate, to wit, © I A. 


B. do declare, that I will conform to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as it is now by law eſtabliſhed,” And 
_ laſtly, that he did, on the day and in the year aforeſaid, read 
the articles of religion, commonly called the XXXIX Articles, 

agreed upon in convocation, in the year of our Lord one 
thouſand five hundred ſixty and two, in the pariſh church afore- 
faid, in the time of common prayer there, and did declare his 
unfeigned aſſent thereunto. And theſe things we promiſe to 
teſtify upon our oaths, if at any time we ſhall be lawfully 
thereunto required, In witneſs whereof we have hereunto ſet 
our hands this day of . in the 
year of our Lord 9 55 


For a LICENCE 70 a CukAcv. 
A nomination, from the patron, or, in the caſe of a tempo 
rary cure, from the Incumbent, muſt be brought or ſent to the 
Biſhop; in the latter caſe, the ſalary propoſed to be allowed ac- 
cording to the form here ſubjoined, muſt be expreſſed, 


His 


/ 


[ 49 ] 


/ 


His Deacon's Orders muſt be produced or ſent; and if it be 


a perpetual Curacy, his Prieſt's Orders likewiſe. 


A teſtimonial as before directed. 


Ir it be a perpetual Curacy, it will be adviſable to attend 


to the directions given with — to the requiſites after inſti- 
tution to a living. | 


FoR of @ LETTER TESTIMONIAL for INSTITUTION, or @ 


LICENCE 70 ro: a CURE. 


To the Right Reverend Father in Ged, SHUTE, by Divine Provi- 


dence, Lord Biſhop of Durham. 


WHEREAS 4. B. Clerk, hath notified to us, that he is pre- 


ſented to the Rectory (or - Vicarage) of A. (or nominated to the 


Cure of A.) in the county of within your 


Lordſhip's Dioceſe and Juriſdiction, and for that end hath de- 
ſired of us a Letter Teſtimonial of his life and behaviour. We, 


therefore, whoſe names are under written, do teſtify 'and declare, 
perſonal knowledge and behaviour of the ſaid A. B. for the 


ſpace of three years laſt paſt, that he hath, during that time, 
lived piouſly, ſoberly, and honeſtly ; nor hath he at any time, 
SO 2 | * 


L o ] 
(as far as we know « or believe) written, taught, or held, any 
thing contrary to the doctrine or diſcipline of the church of 
England. In witneſs whereof we have hereunto ſet our hands, 


this | day of 1 | in the year 
of our Lord 1 i 


No. II. 


ROM the time any perſon determines upon entering into 

Holy Orders, previouſly to his application to the ſtudy of Di- 
vinity as a profeſſion, he ſhould attentively read ſuch books as 
are calculated to form his mind to habits of ſeriouſneſs, reflec- 
tion, and py of life, With tus view, to a more diligent 
INE os: 


Tur SCRIPTURES 
than be yet has been accuſtomed to, let him add the frequent 
peruſal of 


Maſon's Self-Knowledge 
The great Importance of a Religious Life, 
Doddridge's Riſe and Progreſs of Religion | in the Soul, and, 
Scott's Chriſtian Life. 


In 


1 81 1 


In reading the New Teſtament, I recommend Doddridge's 


"-M amily Expoſitor as an impartial interpreter, and faithful mo- 
nitor. Other expoſitions and commentaries might be mentioned 


greatly to the honour of their reſpective authors, for their ſe- 


veral excellencies ; ſuch as, elegance of expoſition, acuteneſs of 

illuſtration, and copiouſneſs of erudition: but 1 know of no 
Expoſitor, who unites ſo many advantages as Doddridge ; whe- 
ther you. regard the ſolidity of his verſion, the fulneſs and per- 
ſpicuity of his compoſition, the utility of his general and hiſ- 
torical information, the impartiality of his doctrinal comments, 


or, laſtly, the piety, and paſtoral earneſtneſs of his moral and 


religious applications. He has made as he profeſſes to have 
done, ample uſe of the Commentators that preceded him ; and, 
in the explanation of grammatical difficulties, he has profited 


much more from the Philological writers on the Greek Teſta- 
: ment than could almoſt have been expected in ſo multifarious 


an undertaking as the Family Expoſitor ; indeed, for all the moſt 


valuable purpoſes of a commentary on the New. Teſtament, | 


the Family Expoſitor cannot fall too early into the hands of 
thoſe intended for Holy Orders. 


Of the ar werte recommended to his frequent peruſal 
the firſt will (with God's bleſſing) enable him to apply ſeriouſly 


to that moſt difficult of all ſciences, the KNOWLEDGE OF HIM= 


_ SELF, 
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SELF, It will teach him — commune with * 0107 abs; —— 
amine himſelf; to ſearch and try his own ways; and to knaw what 


manner of perſon be is. The ſecond will help to confirm the good 
reſolutions, which his ſelf- examination will ſuggeſt to him, of 


ſelf government and amendment; and will remind him what 


is the end, and ought to be the main object of this life, and the 


rule of his conduct. The hird will bring home to him the ſound 


and judicious reflections of the two former more intereſtingly, 


becauſe more cloſely, more minutely, and, if I may fo ſay, more 
| perſonally. The fourth will teach him further, and more at 


large, both to defend the doctrines of ne and to exem- 


| pay! its e in _ own _ | 


Tus courſe of readin 8 mould be followed up by a ſerious exa- 


mination of the whole 


Book of Common Prayer, 
It's Rubrics and Offices; together with 
The Articles of our Church, and 0 
The Ordination Gaevies. 


When he bs wi read and well weighed the books be- 
fore mentioned, I would recommend to him, as a moſt valuable 


; introduction to his. profeſſional ſtudies, Biſhop Bull's g Compa- 


nion for Candidates for __ Or mn, This will give him 
a more 


18 1 
a more comprehenſive and more ſerious view of his intended 
undertaking, than, probably, he has hitherto formed of it. 
Upon ſuch a view, when he comes to conſider the new ſituations, . 
in which his profeſſion will place him both to God and man, 
and the new duties, in which it will involve him, as a miniſter 
of God, as a teacher of Chriſtianity, and a Clergyman of the: 


Engliſh Church, he will find it incumbent upon him to inform 
| himſelf not only of the general evidences of religion, but more 


eſpecially: of the progreſs of religious knowledge fince the 
: promulgation of the Goſpel; the truth of its facts, and the 
authenticity of its records; the principal hereſies which have 
divided the Chriſtian Church; the various heretical tenets 
guarded againſt by our Church creeds and articles; the hiſtory 
of the Church of England; the origin and progres of its Liturgy; 
the ſefts which have ſeparated from it ; the grounds of their 
ſeparation, and the reaſons of our adherence. . For theſe ſeveral 
purpoſes I recommend to him the following books, which will 
ſupply him with materials for his preſent and future ſtudies; ; 
as well as for his examination. And, firft, as an univerſal ſtore- 
houſe of information neceſſary to him 1 in the cn of his theo- 
logical purſuits, . Ho 4, | 5 
| Doddridge s Lectures. 1 | 
Gregory's Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church. 2 vols. 12 mo. 1790. 
Hooker's Eccles. Polity. Oxford, 1793, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Wheatley on the Common Prayer. | 
| H Welſhman 


+ 1 4 


: Welſhman on 1 the Articles. 


' Biſhop Burnet on the Articles. _ 
-Biſhop Bull's works. 


Waterland's Hiſt. of a Athandfdh Creed. 


Biſhop stillingfleet 8 Vindication of the Dotrne of the Holy 
Trinity. : F 

_ ___BiſhopPearſonon \the Conn 
- Burgh's Scriptural Confutation. 


Burgh's Inquiry into the Doctrine of the three firſt centuries re- 
ö ſpedting the Trinity. 


Grotius de Veritate Rel. Chriſtians, 
| Biſhop Stillingfleet' s Origines Sacre. : | | 
Encheiridion Eccleſiaſticum; which, beſides many valuable 


I a of our carly Reformers and Divines, contains Biſhop Gib- 


ſon's excellent Paſtoral letters. Oxford, 5 v. 12mo. . 
Taylor's Key to the Apoſtolic Writings, prefixed to his para- 

phraſe and notes on the Epiſtle to the Romans. 

Biſhop Wilkins on Natural Religion. 

Gray's Key to the Old Teſtament. 

- Biſhop Percy's Key to the New Teſtament. 

Michaelis's Lectures on the N. T. tranſlated from the German 


by the learned Mr. Margh, of Cambridge, with copious and va- 
luable notes, 3 v. 8vo.. 


Collyer's Sacred Interpreter, 2 v. 8vo, 
Greek Teſtament, _ 16: 


1 $5 1 


of theſe books the Candidate for Deacon's Orders is Aupestel | 
at his examination to be prepared in the following; and to write 


on ſome ſacred ſubjett | in Wed and i in Latin. 


Biſhop Bull's Captain to Holy © bn St 

. Wheatley on the Common Prayer. 

Welſhman on the Articles. Fr Yr SENT: 
Biſhop Stillingfleet's Vindication of the Holy Trinity. 
Grotius de Veritate Rel. Chriſt. | Ei 
Biſhop Gibſon's Paſtoral Letters. 

Gray's Key to the Old Teſtament. 

Biſhop Percy's Key to the New Teſtament: 

Greek Teſtament. 


The e for Prieſt's orders will be ns; in the fol- 


lowing books. His exerciſes the ſame as e for the 
Deacon. 


Hooker's Eccles. Polity, Book V. 
Biſhop Burnet on the Articles. Ds 
| Biſhop Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre. 

: Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed. 

Biſhop Wilkins on Nat. Religion, 

Collyer's Sacred Interpreter. | 

Greek Teſtament, 


The 


—ͤ—ñ—ꝰ̃æ — — — 
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The New Teſtament muſt be, to che das: Uther Or: 


: as; the foundation of all his clerical ſtudies; as it is the ſource . 


from whence he muſt derive all the principles - of his faith. 
This therefore muſt be the firſt, and chief employment of his 
attention. . To all, who inquire into the radical proofs of their 
religion; to all who would judge for themſelves on ſo mo- 


mentous a ſubject; all, eſpecially: whoſe buſineſs it is to con- 5 


firm and guard the faith of others; to all, in ſhort, who know 


the neceſſity of a ſeparate order of men for cultivating that 
learning, which is requiſite for explaining the original records 


of Chriſtianity, to ſuch it will be ſuperfluous to inculcate the 
duty and neceſſity of ſtudying, for the ſake of the New Teſ- 
tament, the language 1 in which the New Teſtament was origi- 
nally written. Inſtead of enlarging farther, at preſent, on 
this topic, I will give the ſentiments of a very learned and 
celebrated Layman, Profeſſor Michaelis, of Gottingen, on the 
moſt advantageous means of ſtudying and illuſtrating the Ne], 
Teſtament, becauſe he addreſſes himſelf particularly to the paro- 
chial Clergy. I quote from Mr. Marſh's valuable tranſlation 
of Michaelis“ s Introduttion to the New T7. eftament.. | 


os in 3 vols. 8vo. 1793: 


= From the foregoin * | PRO of the AE 
ce of the New Teſtament, we may form an eſtimate 1 the re- 
Auiſites 


. 1 7 1] | 
© quiſites, which are neceſſary for every man, who. would un- 


« for himſelf. N 


1 0 In the firſt place, it is neceſſary to have an intimate ac- 


> quaintance with the Greek claſſics, as numberleſs words and 
« phraſes occur in the New Teſtament, which can be ex Plained i 


* * by their means only.” Vol. I. p. 3 


<a; But the Book 3 neceſſary to be read and underſtood 


by every man who ſtudies the New Teſtament, is, without 


doubt, the Septuagint, which alone has been of more ſervice 
than all the paſſages from the profane authors collected to- 
2 gether. It ſhould be read in the public Schools, by thoſe 


who are deſtined for the Church, ſhould form the ſubject 
«ofa courſe of lectures at the univerſity, and. be the conſtant 
companion of an ; expoſitor of the New Teſtament.” . 


k may be replied, that, if requiſites like deb are indiſ- 
* penſible, it 18 no eaſy matter to attain a knowledge of the 
ſacred writings. The fact is not to be denied, and few pro- 
«, fane authors are ſo difficult as the Greek Teſtament ; but 
: « I ſhall be leſs ee to the charge of derogating from the 


an 


* derſtand it fundamentally, and critically, and inſtead of rely- 
« ing on the opinion of others, would examine, and decide 


— 2 — 


cc 
« 


cc 
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« perſpicuity of the Divine Oracles, as a very learned theolo- 
gian by profeſſion, the celebrated Erneſti, has maintained 


* the ſame opinion, in his Diſſertatio de difficultate 1 interyrots- 
tionis grammatice Novi Teſtamenti,” P, 180. 


« Thoſe, who have neither og ane abilities, to 
acquire ſufficient knowledge to inveſtigate for themſelves, 
muſt at leaſt be in poſſeſſion of ſo much as is requiſite to 
profit from the learned induſtry of others, and to apply 5 
to the New Teſtament thoſe treaſures of Grecian and Ori- 
ental literature, which their predeceſſors have preſented to their 
hands. But a man unacquainted with the Septuagint, 
and the claſſic authors, can form no judgment of the criti- 
cal remarks, which have been. made of the language of 
the New Teſtament ; nor determine whether the meaning 


aſcribed to a word be literal, or figurative, the ſenſe in which 


it is uſually taken, or only ſuch as extenſive reading can 
ratify by the authority of but two or three examples, He 
can have no idea of what is called interpretative probability, 
and is unavoidably expoſed to the danger of giving the ſame 


credit to falſe interpretation, as to the true. In ſhort, he 
can ſee only with foreign eyes, and believe on the autho- 


rity of others, but he can have no conviction himſelf; a 


conviction without which no man ſhould preſume to preach 
the goſpel even to a country congregation.” P. 181. 


Nor 


« 


40 
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„Nor do I confine my. wiſhes for the promotion of exe- 


getical learning to Univerſity Profeſſors, - who are too often 


prevented, by multiplicity of bufineſs, from quitting the 


beaten path in ſearch of critical diſcoveries, The paſtoral of- 
fice of the country clergy fills only a ſmall portion of their 


time, and as happineſs conſiſts in the continual exerciſe 


of our talents, it might be hoped that many would em- 
ploy their learning and their leiſure, in purſuit of inquiries, 
where they would be naturally rewarded. by the ſatisfaction 
of making new diſcoveries, and by an honourable rank in 


the republic of Letters. The ſtudy of a Greek author is 
in itſelf agreeable and uſeful, and it muſt be doubly inte- 


reſting to a Clergyman, if, beſide the pleaſure ariſing from | 
the author itſelf, he reads with the particular view of contri- 


buting to explain a work of ſuch | importance as the New 


| Teſtament.” P. 1 Gs a: 


But the theological, ſtudent muſt not imagine that his ſtudies 
are to be confined ſolely to the New Teſtament. He muſt ex- 
tend them alſo to the Old. He muſt not forget the intimate 


connection which ſubſiſts between the two branches of Revelation, 


or the links which ſo cloſely unite them. He muſt not forget 


that both form chat indiſſoluble chain of evidence which binds 


together the various diſpenſations of the Almighty; ; by which 
Chriſtianity has maintained its ground for ſo many ages; and. 


ever 


—— — —„—-— — 
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ever will o maintain it againſt the Sophiſtry of Scepticiſtn, the attack . 


of philoſophy, falſely ſo called, or the renunciation of an infatuated 


people. And here I moſt ſtrongly recommend the ſtudy of the 


Hebrew language, in which the Old Teſtament is written. The 

Divine will be amply repaid for any pains which the acquiſition 
may coſt, by being made intimately acquainted with the merits 
and beauties of the ſacred volume; by the rational confidence 


which it will give him in the ſtudy and explanation of that 


volume; and by the weight, which a knowledge of the original | 


language of the Scriptures. will naturally gain him with his 
people. And let him not be deterred from the attempt, either by 
the dread of difficulties, or by the injurious ſuppoſition that it 
is a purſuit unworthy of a man of parts. The difficulties are 
fewer than thoſe which belong to moſt other languages ; and 
the imputation which ignorance and wit have caſt upon this; 
might eaſily be refuted by the bare mention of ſome of the moſt 


illuſtrious names, which dignify the annals of genius and of 


learning in every age, and by that of Lowth in our own. I muſt 


not here omit to remind the Oxford theological ſtudent of the ; | 


peculiar advantages which he may derive from his local ſituation 


by attending the Lectures of the preſent learned Regius 


profeſſor of Hebrew, Dr. Blayney. From theſe lectures he 


vill receive not merely elementary inſtruction, but what is 
| un more material, be carried on to the attainment of a 


critical 


Or. £] 


— 


critical knowledge in the nicer parts of a ügusgt which deſerves 
all the application that he can beſtow upon it. 


4 


Next to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures I earneſtly recommend the 
Articles of our church as a text book to his other profeſſional 
reading for orders. His ſtudy of the articles with the proofs of 


Welſhman or Burnet, well digeſted, will methodize and give 


effect to his other reading. In all the other books, in which he 
is expected to be prepared for examination, he will find ſomething 

to apply in illuſtration of the articles; and ſuch an application 
of what he reads will ſerve as a rule for particular ſelections. In 


ſhort, whatever he reads, the young ſtudent eſpecially, ſhould 


impreſs the ſubſtance on his mind by ſelections, abrid gements, : | 


and frequent ſelf examination. 


None will be admitted, from the two univerſities, as can- 
didates for either order, who have not at Oxford attended one 
courſe of the Regius Profeſſor of Divinity's Lectures; or, at 
Cambridge of the Norriſian Profeſſors. A certificate from the 
Profeſſor will — as a Fk of ſuch attendance. 
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